THE RUSSIANS

trade agreement was renewed. Favourable terms were accorded th<
Russians, to whom were assigned definite visiting times for theij
trade with Byzantium and who were made, for those periods, virtuallj
freemen of the city. The chief and most valued commodity the Rus
brought with them consisted of slaves. From this circumstance ma}
be gathered the status of the subdued Slav peoples during these times
of birth-pang of the Russian State.

This treaty endured longer than its predecessor and outlasted the
reign of Igor, son of Rurik. Igor was succeeded by his son SvyatosLav,
who gradually grew tired of Kiev and turned his eyes towards the
richer lands of the south. He embarked upon a large-scale campaign,
until by 970, the new Byzantine Emperor, John Tzimiskes, was
faced with a major tin-eat to Ms power and dominions. The Rus were
sweeping all before them and rallying the subject Slav peoples of the
Gi^ek colonies to their cause. They sacked Philippopolis and rejected
with the scorn they felt it deserved an imperial proclamation to
return to their own dominions.

Now there was no mistaking their intentions. Their ambitions
were set on taking Tsargrad itself. All through 971 they crept
steadily nearer to their goal. But their enemy was skilful as well as
powerful. He bided his time, and in 972 launched his attack. By a
brilliant manoeuvre he outflanked the advancing Russian armies,
seized the passes through the Balkan mountains, and descended on
Perevaslavets, where Svyatoslav had set up his new capital. It was
in the siege of this city that the Russians foreshadowed that desperate
heroism which, in war, has become their outstanding characteristic.
Eight thousand Rus defied the whole strength of the Byzantine
armies, which did not succeed in reducing the city until the whole of
the defenders had perished in the flames, which, with their own
hands, they lighted to destroy the city.

Meanwhile Svyatoslav fell back with his main force across the
Danube, where he encountered a Roman army. Once again a siege
ensued. Once again the stubbornness of the defence proved more
than a match for the attackers, overwhelming in numbers though
they were. So the campaign went on, with a savagery on the side of
the Rus that amazed even the Byzantine-Roman forces. Into the
great funeral pyres that the Rus raised to cremate their many dead,
they drove, as sacrifices to their brooding gods, the prisoners they
had taken on the field of battle.

It was famine that eventually broke Svyatoslav's great effort.
Military honours were at least even. If the Rus had failed in their
first major encounter with a great power, they had failed brilliantly.
And the success of their failure, to put it paradoxically, was due not
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